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THE IRISH BACACH, OR PROFESSIONAL BEGGAR, 
VIEWED ARCILEOLOG1CALLY. 



Mast objects which ens"™ the attention of the naturalist may present to the ordinary observer 
but little, if any, attraction ; and some of his studies have at first sight rather a repulsive aspect. 
A stagnant pool, covered with green slime, is by no means calculated to attract attention, but the 
stern duties of the student of natural history require that even this loathsome object should be 
examined ; and a result is arrived at, far different from the first uninviting impression. In like 
manner, the careful observer of social life must not confine his studies to the elevated or middle 
classes of society, but must descend to every grade, even to what may be termed its very slime or 
dregs. Such may be considered the tribe of professional beggars in Ireland ; and to shew that they are 
not unworthy of being noticed even in an Archaeological light, is the object of this paper. These mendi- 
cants arc not to bo confounded with ordinary chance beggars, victims of adversity or improvidence : 
they are totally distinct, and have no point of resemblance except that both solicit alms. The Bacachs 
form, what to some extent may be termed, a confraternity or secret society, and one which has existed 
from a very remote peiiod, probably long anterior to Christianity. In order to exhibit them in 
what appears to bo their true character, it may be permitted to allude to the great ethnological 
results which have been obtained from the labours of modern philologists. 

The conclusion they have arrived at, is, that all the European nations with but slight 
exception, many Asiatic nations, and all those of Southern Hindostan, are the descendants of a great 
people, who in remote ages attained a high point of civilisation in central Asia, whence, at different 
periods, migrations proceeded to the south-cast and north-west, so that a curved line of 15 to 18 
degrees of longitude, extending from the Island of Ceylon to Ireland, would indicate the direction of 
their progress. For many years after the first broaching of this theory, it was generally supposed that 
the Celtic races did not form a part of this great family of nations; but it is now established not only 
that they do, but that they display indications of having been at a remote period a civilised, if not a 
refined people. The theory in question was originally termed the Indo-Germanic, and appears to have 
had its rise in Germany, where the many analogies between the German and Sanscrit languages 
were first noticed ; but the researches of other European scholars having resulted in the discovery of 
equally striking resemblances between Sanscrit and the other European tongues, the theory is now 
known under the more general denomination of the Indo-European. 

Hitherto these ethnological researches have been confined to the studies of philologists : it 
remains to be shown whether other vestiges besides those of language may not exist, which would 
exhibit further points of resemblance. For instance, the language of Ireland being traced to the same 
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source as the Sanscrit of India, we are naturally led to enquire -whether coincidences of other kinds 
may not exist : and if they do exist, it will be interesting to investigate whether these resemblances 
are found in other nations. 

The enquiry would naturally commence with the most ancient nations; and as wo may regard 
the religion and mythology of the Hindoos as being almost as old as tho Sanscrit, we may enquire 
if there are proofs remaining in Ireland of our ancestors having ever had similar forms of worship. 
When we consider that the open profession of Paganism has been suppressed in this country for four- 
teen hundred years, it would appear that materials for such an investigation could with difficulty bo 
found in Ireland ; and the opinion of most of our leading scholars is, that it is utterly hopeless to 
endeavour to throw any light on the Paganism of our ancestors. There arc, however, intelligent 
antiquaries who hold different views, and maintain, not only that the idolatry of ancient Ireland has 
left strong vestiges still existing, but that they are sufficient to lead to the inference that it was at 
one time very similar to, if not identical with, the present idolatry of Hindostan. An enumeration of 
the many points of resemblance would alone occupy too much time in an essay not devoted especially 
to the subject; but a few may be mentioned, which being familiar to every one, involve no lengthened 
arguments to elucidate them. Many of these vestiges are of a superstitious character, but some are still 
associated with the religious notions of our peasantry. For instance, of the superstitious class, the 
practice of " divining by the blade-bone " is not long extinct in the south of Ireland: proofs that it did 
exist are sufficiently numerous, and that it was practised exactly in the same manner in Ireland as it is 
at present in modern Greece, and in most parts of Asia as far as the Island of Ceylon.' The bone for 
divining must be the right shoulder-blade of a ram; and auguries are drawn from it by removing the 
flesh and looking through the semi-transparent bone : another process was to broil the bone, and divine 
by the cracks caused by the lire : another expedient was to reduce tho bone to a powder, to be used in 
a cup moistened as tea-leaves are used at present. This Indo-European rite, if we may so term it, 
is at least one very strong coincidence. Another is the wide spread superstition of "the horse shoe:" 
this is so perfectly familiar that it requires no illustration, its prevalence all through Hindos- 
tan being as well known as in Ireland : the gates of Peshawur in Affghanistan are said to be 
studded with horse shoes. Various minorcharms and superstitions of our peasantry have their counter- 

Itnbruquis and other Oriental travellers speak of Flemings, then recently established in that country ; and 

blade-hone divination as practised on important occasions, mention is made of divining by the blade-bone, with in- 

particularly before starting on any expedition. Hue stances strongly resembling those of Irish legendary lore. 

(Christianity in China, vol. i-, p. 233J speaks of blade-bone I have just ascertained that the practice still lingers in 

divination among the Mongol Tartars. Indeed, its preva- parts of the County of Tipperary, and I have no doubt it 

lence throughout the East is too well known to require any would be found in other parts of Ireland, particularly 

references. The same may be said of modern Greece. In amongst the Irish-speaking portion of the population in 

Archbishop Baldwin's Itinerary of Wales, by Giraldus Ulster, who are said to retain many ancient superstitions. 
Carabrensis (vi., p. 192), many anecdotes are told of the 
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parts, if not prototypes, in India. As to the religious rites which arc identical with those of India, 
one is, that of affixing rags to trees at holy wells. This is generally regarded in the light of 
votive offering, but it is of a character altogether different. We read of a Hindoo Rajah performing 
Ms devotions, on the occasion of a pilgrimage to a celebrated temple, which he enriched with a variety 
of offerings of diamonds, and other valuable treasures : one of his gifts being a golden statue of a 
cow of full size, all solid. Having performed all the ceremonies and rites, he ended his devotions 
by attaching a rag to an adjacent tree. The intent with which this is done in India, is identical 
with the notions of our peasantry, namely, that all the spiritual and corporeal ailments of the votaries 
are deposited in the rag. The words used on such occasions by the Irish votary clearly express this 
object: — Airimpidh an Tiarna, mo chuid tinnis dofftuigint air an ait so: that is to say, "invoking 
the Lord, my ailments arc deposited in this place.'' b 

The devotions of the Hindoos at such sites as we are in the habit of terming "Druidical," have 
lately attracted the notice of oriental antiquaries. The ancient stone monuments, known among us 
as cromleacs, are resorted to in India as places of devotion : that their uses in Ireland wore at one 
time similar may be shown from the fact that one at least (in Valcntia Island) is still so frequented, 
where the peasantry circumambulate the monument and attach their rags as at other places. It 
must be admitted that the peasantry in general have lost all tradition respecting these monuments, 
as is the case in all parts of the world where they are found, except in Hindostan. There we find, 
as in Ireland, in connexion with the cromleacs, those remains which are called rock -basins ; these 
are sites of devotion in India and in Ireland both existing at the present day." At Ballyvourney d 
the rites are performed on St. Gobnate's day. In a recent visit to that spot I was accompanied by 
two intelligent gentlemen, who were so struck with the various Hindoo coincidences, that the one 
said to the other, it was to be deplored that we were not as familar with the legendary lore of 
India as we were with that of our own country. This remark elicited a reply of which the follow- 
ing is the substance : — ' 'When the Sultan, Mahomed Beyra, was going through India with iconoclastic 
zeal, breaking up all the idols he could find, the ardour of his followers was highly augmented 
by discovering that one of the most revered objects of idolatry, on being broken up, contained 
a vast amount of treasure in rubies and other precious stones. Flushed with success they 

b It was in Asiatic Researches I read of the Hindoo Eajah that he might pick them Tip and thereby become possessed 

attaching the rag. My only authority for the identity of of all the maladies they contained : an ingenious device 

intent is the statement of a non-commissioned officer, for displaying more faith than charity. 

many years employed in India as a writer. In Ireland the c Stone circles abound in India and are the reBOrts of the 

rag is viewed somewhat in the light of a scape-goat : it is votaries of Yetal, a worship said to be older than Brah- 

considered the depository of the spiritual or bodily ailments manism. Cromleacs are in some instances in India called 

of the penitent. A story is told of a revengeful farmer, altars, and are sites of devotion at this day. 
who abstracted rags from a bush and scattered them on the d Ballyvourney an ancient Township in the Barony of 

road which he knew one of his enemies was to pass, hoping West Muskerry, county of Cork. — Smith's Cork, v. i. p. 185 
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repaired to Somnath, where they demolished an idol held in great veneration. It was the famous 
cow Nanii. Such an unheard-of sacrilege spread terror amongst the pious Hindoos ; but they became 
pacified on observing that, on the Mahomedans leaving the temple, they were attacked by a swarm 
of bees, which so beset the whole army that they fled in all directions, and never ventured to resume 
their unholy outrages." Now a legend perfectly similar is told of our Ballyvourney. It appears that 
during the life-time of St. Gobnate, that holy saint was one day employed in pious exercises, and not 
being aware that all the inhabitantsof the neighbourhood had gone off on a cattle-spoil expedition, was 
suddenly disturbed in her devotions by the appearance of an armed body of men, engaged in plunder- 
ing her sanctuary and the neighbourhood. The saint on discovering that she had no one to 
protect her, had recourse to prayer as her only expedient in the emergency ; and immediately the 
bees from her hive swarmed round the army, and attacked them with such fury that they at once 
rushed away to their own country, without further injuring St. Gobnate or her neighbours' 
property. 

Similar examples of Hindoo legends coincident with Irish ones are very frequently to be found in 
the Puranas, or Sacred Books, leaving no doubt that both are derived from someone central source, from 
which they were taken south-easterly to India, and north-westerly to Ireland, ages before the time of 
Mahomed or St. Gobnate. Even the manner of "telling the beads" in prayer is so evidently oriental, 
that we are forced to the conclusion that, like the devotions at holy wells, -it had its origin long 
before Christianity. In many places in Ireland the beads are not strung together in the usual manner, 
but are placed in heaps ready for the devotees. They consist of small quartz stones about the size of 
pigeons' eggs, and are transferred from the heaps in exactly the same manner as in India. The use 
of notched sticks marking the decades, is another practice of oriental origin. Indeed the general 
similarity between Hindoo and Irish legendary lore is as strong as the analogy of the two languages; 
and although it may not be so valuable evidence in an ethnological enquiry, it is nevertheless an im- 
portant collateral aid. In the Vishnu Purana we have a legend of the destruction of a great serpent by 
the hero-god Crishna, the details of which closclyrescmblethoselrishlegends which prevail throughout 
our country, everywhere located, at our lakes, on the ocean, and at the ends of estuaries. Even the 
same expedient for reconciling an historical anachronism is to be found in Hindoo and Irish 
literature : in both instances an abode in the other world, of apparently a few hours duration, turns 
out to involve several centuries. Thus a Hindoo king, besieged with suitors for his daughters, 
obtains an interview with Bramah. On his arrival at the celestial court, he observes the deity 
seated listening to his choristers, and being unwilling to disturb the heavenly choir, waits a short 
time until they have finished their hymns. Then the deity benignantly inquires the object of the 
king's mission : the latter expresses his wish that Bramah would direct him in the choice of a hus- 
band for his daughter, and mentions the names of the suitors ; whereupon the deity informs him, 
to his great astonishment, that all those persons were long since dead— five hundred years having 
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passed while the holy choristers Ha Ha, Hi Hi, and Hu Hu, were singing their hymns. Bramah 
tells the king to return to earth, and to give his daughter to the hero Bala Ham. "When that hero 
sees his future bride, he observes that her gigantic stature is not suitable for his comparatively small 
figure : he accordingly employs his fun-owing plough-share, and cuts her down to a reasonable 
size. 8 In like manner, our Gaelic bard Ossiiin spends some centuries in Tir na n-Og, a "period which 
he conceives to occupy only one day, and on his return to earth finds the human race has degen- 
erated to a very dwindled size. 

The similarity of legendary oral lore extends even to literary composition. In the Ramayana 
is a long narrative of a person seeking to obtain possession of a wonderful cow, sending embassies 
with various offers and presents, in order to procure even a loan of the coveted animal, and with 
final instructions that, if these overtures were rejected, recourse must be had to force. The 
negoeiations are at first apparently successful ; but being ultimately broken off, an endless detail of 
battles and single combats ensues, which eventuate in failure. This description would exactly 
apply to a well-known ancient Irish tract, called the Tdin Bd Cuailgne, except that the animal con- 
tended for is not a cow but a supernatural bull. There are various similar tales in Hindoo mythology, 
and although they are said to refer to historical characters, it is elsewhere alleged that they are only 
astronomical allegories. In Irish history also there are such tales, and as they are obviously fabulous, 
it is highly probable that they may hereafter be explained in the same way. It would be easy to 
add to the list of coincidences between ancient Irish vestiges and existing rites and usages in India : 
a full enumeration of them would suffice to lead to the conclusion, that the ancient paganism of 
Ireland must have closely resembled, if it were not identical with, Hindoo idolatry. 

The feeding of sacred fishes in lakes in India is familiarly known. At Manasarovara, one of 
the most celebrated places of pilgrimage in India, all devotees going thither are provided with bread 
for this purpose.' There is in the county of Cork, near Rosscarbery, a lake with floating islands, held 
in great veneration by the peasantry: the fish are never molested, on the contrary, all pilgrims pro- 
vide themselves with bread for feeding them. The "pattern" day is Whitsunday; and not many 
years since the lake might have been seen all covered over with white cakes for the use of the 
fishes. This lake is called Lough-a-dereen, and is about half-a-mile in diameter, being nearly 
circular. 

Another singular coincidence presents itself, though not of a superstitious or religious character, 
but rather a practical civil usage. It is called Durmoh ; a mode of seeking payment of a debt in 
Hindostan, by which the creditor is entitled to take up his scat opposite the door of the debtor, and 
there to remain until the debt is discharged. "We find that a similar mode of application is prescribed 

6 This occurs in "Wilson's translation of Vishnu Purana" of sacred fishes. The practice is, however, common in 
in the life of " Bala-rama." many parts of India. 

'I think it was in Bmnes' Bokhara I read of the feeding 
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in our old Brehon Laws. As a full translation of those interesting records is now in process of 
publication, doubtless many coincidences will be found to exist between the legal modes of proceed- 
ing in ancient Ireland and Hindostan. 8 

In Moore's Hindoo Pantheon, one very conspicuous picture represents the hero-god Crishna 
seated, performing on a musical instrument : he is surrounded with a group of dancers, each dancer 
being provided with two sticks, the length of which, judging by the size of the figures, may be two 
and a half feet. Now one of the most ancient of Irish dances is called Drohidy, and in that dance 
each performer is provided with two sticks of a length corresponding with the Hindoo representa- 
tion. The dance of Crishna is still performed in India, and such being the ease it would be well worth 
the labour of ascertaining whether the musical air is the same. This dance may be termed an Indo- 
European war dance, inasmuch as both love and war are pourtiayed in the performance. In all parts 
of Europe it is to be met with: in England it is well known as the "Morris dunce," supposed to have 
been introduced by John of Gaunt. It may be seen in the streets of Lisbon, Madrid, and even in Lon- 
don, accompanied with exactly the same tune. It was obviously well known in England ages before 
the time of John of (xaunt, and it would appear more probable that it was taken from Ireland than 
from Spain ; to which it is likely that it came with the Indo-European races, from the parent 
stem in central Asia. And so wo may say of the ISacachs of Ireland, and the Fakeers or holy beg- 
gars of India ; both one and the other being to this day the representatives of a class or order which 
must have existed in the original centre here alluded to. In an interesting communication which 
I have received on the present subject, curious points of resemblance arc observable. A literary friend 
informs me that he took great pains to instruct one of his acquaintances, who was about to visit India. 
He accompanied him to witness such sites in this country as were likely to be the resort of the Bacach 
fraternity, and they studied their habits with great attention. One striking peculiarity observ- 
able was the strange Oriental chaunt, and with this they made their ears perfectly familiar. The 
gentleman so instructed went out to India, and on his return stated, that on landing at Bombay 
and on his way into the city, he was astounded on recognising the cadences and chaunting of 
a Ealceer to be so exactly similar to what lie had heard in Ireland, that he could have almost imagined 
the man to have been brought out and placed there on purpose to delude him. During his stay in India 
he followed out his observations on the Eakeers, and returned home thoroughly convinced of their 
being so like the Irish Bacachs, that nothing hut a common origin could account for the fact, no 
matter how many thousand years had elapsed since they first separated. 

R This mode of claiming the amount of a ,debt is well the performance of a required " service," ordered a rock- 
known as " Durmah " in India, and requires no reference. ing chair to he placed opposite the debtor's house, and 
That a practice quite similar is minutely described in the taking his seat, fortified with gin sling and a cigar, deter - 
old Irish Brehon Law?, I learn from a gentleman engaged mined to remain until he should effect his purpose. Here 
in the translation of them now in progress of publication. is a species of impromptu " Durmah," slightly modified by 
Indeed itwould appearto be a natural expedient everywhere. the usages of modern civilized society. 
I have heard of a bailiff in New York who, with a view to 
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Having, I fear, dwelt too long on this preliminary stage, I shall proceed to. give the result el' 
what 1 have been able to collect in Ireland respecting this mysterious brotherhood. In the first 
place, as to their religion, strange as it may appear, they can scarcely he called Christians, notwith- 
standing their outward pretensions to devotion and their constant attendance at places of prayer. 
They arc always conspicuous outside the chapel gates, but who ever saw a Bacach at Jrass? They 
never receive or attend the sacraments of any church ; that of marriage they totally disregard, 
although they do unite by a species of temporary conventional contract, generally broken by mutual 
consent. Their notions of paternity are influenced by expediency : the father may take charge of 
all the children, or he may hand them over to the mother ; or, as is frequently the case, the parents 
divide them equally between them. They do not consider their olfspring as any incumbrance, but 
rather as auxiliaries and profitable appendages. 

The following anecdote will throw some light on their proceedings in such matters. The master 
of one of the union workhouses in the south of Ireland had for a long time turned his attention tu 
the Bacach tribe, but found that he could not obtain satisfactory information respecting them from 
any of the fraternity. On his appointment to the workhouse; he thought he would have a favourable 
opportunity of studying them, and availing himself of his first leisure interval, be made enquiry 
among the inmates, expecting to meet some of the old faces with which he had been long familiar. 
To his surprise he found there was not one in the house; and he soon ascertained that from the 
opening of the establishment, although then; had been many beggars received into it, no genuine 
Bacach had ever presented himself. This appeared to him perfectly unaccountable : he knew they 
had not all died, for he recognised at chapel gates, at holy wells, fairs, and patterns, the same groups 
as before. He then came to the conclusion that their previous earnings must have been carefully 
stored up ; for it was impossible, in the prostrate condition of the peasantry at that time, that they 
could spare as much as would sustain so large a number as the Bacach community consisted of. 
At length the famine year came on, and then he concluded that the whole fraternity would have 
crowded in : day after day passed, and not one presented himself. Ho made enquiries among the 
other workhouses with a like result. At length, towards the end of the famine year, a hale, 
athletic octogenarian presented himself: he had been for many years well known as a member of 
the tribe in the neighbourhood, and now the master made sure of solving the Bacach nrystery- 
Accordingly, during his first leisure moments, he commenced his enquiries with "Diarmud an 
cronawn," that being the name which he had acquired from his well known vocal powers. Hero 
again he was destined to disappointment. " Ych, sir," said Diarmud, " I was never a real Bacach 
at all." This statement astonished the master, for he had seen him for many years, and always 
among the groups of the fraternity, with whom he appeared to be highly popular. On asking 
Diarmud to account for this, he replied by saying : "If you will listen to my own story about myself 
you'll come to understand it all, and whenever you have plenty of time 1 will tell it to you." So 
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the master appointed a time ; and on this occasion, contrary to the strict rules of the workhouse, 
having provided u good supply of tobacco for the use of Diarmud, they both walked out to an 
adjacent field, whore the following story was told by the pseudo-Bacach : — "When 1 was very 
young, my father and mother were both carried off by a fever, and as I had neither brother or 
sister, I was alone in the world and would have starved, only that at that time there was such a 
plenty of potatoes in the country, and no one refused enough of them to any poor person. I 
remember that I did not dislike my way of life at all ; going up and down from house to house, 
getting enough to eat, and being allowed to sleep in barns and such places. Every one said I was 
u good-looking child, and they were amused with the stories I used to tell. They were all fond of 
me, particularly the farmers' daughters and wives. 1 was leading a very pleasant life in this way, 
until 1 began to be a great, strong slip of a boy, and then all the men began to turn again me ; 
they said I was old enough and strong enough to earn my bread. At first I pretended not to mind 
them, but in the long run they all agreed not to encourage ine ; and one farmer, out of charity, as 
he said, offered to take me to his house as a labouring boy, and I was obliged to go to him. For 
some time I got on pretty well : he had three sons about my own age, within two or three years, and 
I learned reading and writing along with them. This was all very well until I grew to be fifteen 
years old. I used to take a turn at labouring work off and on, but at length it was settled that I 
should get up early every morning and work all day long. As I found the labour very hard, I 
used to rest myself whenever I thought they would not see me. They soon began to abuse me for 
idling, and the old miser of a father settled that either he or one of the boys should be always standing 
over me ; and so they did sure enough, until I thought sometimes I'd drop down dead, working 
without rest in the heat of a scorching sunny day. I now saw what was before me, and I made up my 
mind 1 would do something or other to get rid of the slavery. I mot in the course of my life after- 
wards a great many people who hud been in America, and other places where they have black 
slaves. I often discoursed with them about the labour they had to do, and I am very sure that 
in the whole world there is not such cruel slavery as that of a poor Irish farmer's labourer, par- 
ticularly if the farmer has three or four sons to watehhim. I began to think how I could better myself. 
Sojeriug I did not like. I used to think how happy I was as a child, going from house to house ; 
bat I knew it was no use trying to go back again to that; so at last I recollected the Bacachs that 
I used to meet at farmer's houses, and I made up my mind to try and join with them; but when I 
spoke to some of them about it, they turned a deaf ear to me, and I saw they would have nothing 
to do with me. So I resolved to start as a Bacaeh on my own account; and to prepare myself for 
it, I took every opportunity when I was sent with cattle to the fairs, to watch them closely, and 
try to pick up their eronawns, as I had a great voice. I soon learned one or two good ones, and 
when I thought I was able to go through their ways, I borrowed an old loose coat from one of the 
neighbours, and getting a good stout stick with seven brass nails at one end of it, I gave my 
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farmers the slip at the fair of Britway, where you know there is always a great pattern. 1 dis- 
guised myself as well as I could, and took my station at the end of the road going into the fair, 
hecause the other part of the roads had too many Bacachs already. I was soon surrounded with 
crowds of country people, young and old, and it was not long before my plate was covered with 
half-pence : it was as much as I could do to avoid being seen removing the money, and I soon made 
a good harvest. So in the height of the fair, when few wei-e going in or out, I went to make my 
rounds at the well, as I saw the other Baeaehs doing ; in my way to the well one ragged beggar- 
woman pushed against me, anil got in my way two or three times, but I avoided her as well as I 
could, and went and knelt down at one side of the well. While I was protending to be saying my 
beads, 1 was looking about and watching all the Bacaclis; I saw many of them staring at me, but I 
did not mind them. At long last, who should I sec straight before me at the other side of the well 
but the same ragged beggar-woman ; and whilst 1 was looking at her, I saw her remove a large 
bandage from one side of her face, and there she was, a young woman of little more than two or 
three and twenty, with as handsome a face as I ever saw before or since : she gave me a coaxing 
wink, and then immediately covered her face again with the bandage. She went on saying her beads 
for some time, and making a sign for me to follow her ; she walked slowly out of the crowd, and into 
a field away from the pattern : when she saw that I was following her, she went on very quickly 
two or three fields off, and took her station near a ditch where she could see all the fair without 
being seen herself. When I came up to her she had removed the bandage and all the rags, and stood 
exactly dressed like a rich farmer's daughter. She asked me who I was, and what on earth made me 
be trying to pass for a Baeaeh. I told her my whole story from the beginning. ' 'Twas a droll thought 
of you,' said she; 'but if I was not here, as sure as you are a living man, you'd be killed on your 
way home to night, wherever you went to. All the Bacaclis have watched you, and are determined 
to murder you, but I'll protect you. I've taken a fancy to you, I'm after parting with a man I 
lived with for five years : I was very fond of him at first though he was a deal older, but I got tired 
of him, and we agreed to part last night. We had £ I oO between us, I have half; he took the children 
and picked up with another woman, leaving mo to look out for a man for myself. I am daughter 
of a man called liigh Ka m-Bacach, (king of the beggars) : I can do what I like among them, but it 
will be as much as I can do to save you. All we have for it is to get clear of the fair, and make off 
to a distance; if you'll start with me now, we will go to Kilmacthomas, we'll sport away there till 
all the money is out, and by that time I'll be able to manage my father and all the other head 
Bacachs, and may be they'll let you alone on my account.' So off we started to Kilmacthomas. 
The next day- she took me into Waterford, and bought me a suit of clothes such as a strong farmer 
might wear. We then eanie back to Kilmacthomas, where three or four other couples of Bacachs 
were sporting away with plenty of money like ourselves : ,they liked us both very well, but were 
afraid the old people would never consent to my staying with her, so they advised her to go and see 
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bur father and hoar what he would say ; and after about a mouth she went off to a pattern where 
she was sure of meeting him. She told us that he never was so savage in his life : he abused her, 
and said she should give me up at once and join with one of their own people. "When she refused to 
give me up, he said he would see what was to be done, but that he was afraid that the other old 
people would be mad. After that she often went and came : at long last when our money was nearly 
spent, she brought word that they would not hinder us to do what we liked, but that I was never 
to make any freedom with the old people. All this time she was teaching me other cronawns, and 
instructing me in the different goings-on of the Baeachs ; and so, after about four months, we left 
Kilmaethonias, and set off for a pattern at Ard Patrick. 1 had a large bandage on one side of my 
face, and a pair of long crutches. Between us we earned a load of money : she would not let me give 
up any that 1 got, but 1 believe she gave more than half of what she got to her father or some of 
t lie old people. She used to be always up and down with them, but they never pretended to take any 
notice of me, though she was continually trying to get me in among them. We went from pattern 
to pattern, from fair to fair, from holy well to holy well, off and on for five years, until one day 
she told me she thought we were long enough together ; that she was getting tired of me, and she 
supposed I was tired of her. We had three children, she sent them to her father, and made another 
Baeach girl pick up with me ; she then gave me up £50, which she said was my share, and so we 
parted friends, and I began life again with my second Bacaeh wife. I went on that way for many 
years, until I began to get old, and then I saw what a fool I was not to lay by a store again the 
rainy day, instead of sporting and drinking. All the raal Bacaehs, if they ran short of money, 
used to be supported, and well; but when I began to think of wanting money, I found there was no 
use in looking to any one ; still, for all that, if the times had remained as they were, I would never 
have wanted ; but when the potatoes failed and the famine came, I was fairly beat out, and only for 
that, I'd be long sorry to tic myself down in this place." But Diarmud's great difficulty was still 
to be surmounted, lie had to go to confession, and in the "rehearsal" of his delinquencies it appeared, 
that for sixty years he had never heard ilass nor said a prayer morning nor evening; he had never 
been married according to the rites of any church; in short, had all that time lived a most profligate 
life. So ends the narrative of Biarmud an Cronawn. 

A further insight into the mysteries of the Bacach tribe may be gleaned from the following 
statement, which I extract from a letter of one of my friends It appears that he was in the habit 
of visiting Ardmore every year on the pattern-day, 24 th July. For many years he observed a gradual 
decrease in the numbers of people attending ; and, as the parish priest of Ardmore was untiring in his 
exertions and exhortations towards the suppression of the pattern, it was at length imagined that on 
the next 24"' July there would be no gathering at aU. That was in the year 1832. To my friend's 
astonishment, however, and to that of the priest, and of many persons, it was nniversaUy agreed 
that in the memory of the oldest people, no pattem-day had ever witnessed such multitudes as 
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were there assembled from all the neighbouring districts, even from the county of Kerry, city ami 
county of Cork, Limerick, and Waterford. Father Magrath's indignation was unbounded ; he went 
through the crowds looking for his own parishioners, but not one of them, nor any from the neighbour- 
ing parishes could be seeu : all were from distant parts of the country. He could not account for it, 
nor could any one whom my informant inquired of give any explanation. At length, towards the 
afternoon, a person who overheard him making his inquiries, introduced himself to him as a cattle- 
dealer, and gave him the following narrative: — "My business," said he, "causes me to visit all 
parts of the country. Last spring I went often backwards and forwards in the district between tlio 
county of Kerry and the city of Waterford, where 1 ship my cattle. One evening I was stopping 
in a rich fanner's house in Duhallow; and after our supper the farmer, his sons, and I went out and 
eat down smoking our pipes along-side the road. We were not long there when we saw three or 
four decent-looking men coining towards us from the county Kerry side ; they were followed by a 
good strong horse and comfortable car ; they stopped when they came up to us, before the car over- 
took them, and asked us if we knew any place where they could get accommodation for the night: 
they said, they were going a long journey to the east-ward, to a place where none of them had 
ever been before ; that they came from the west of the county of Kerry, and were taking a 
daughter of one of the men to Ardmore, in consequence of a dream she had. "Whilst they were 
talking, the car came up : on it was a large feather bed covered with a substantial quilt, on which 
lay a handsome but very delicate-looking young woman : she had a long string of beads which she 
continued telling while we were talking about her. Her mother, a respectable-looking woman, sat 
beside her. They said the girl had a complaint in her back for two years, which kept her confined 
to her bed, and they were afraid she would never bo well ; until the week before, when she dreamt 
for three nights, one after the other, that if she went to Ardmore and crept under the holy stone, 
she would recover her health and strength. The young woman was full of piety, she had a large 
cross in her hand, and it was most edifying to hear her devout manner of speaking. The men hav- 
ing asked where they could get accommodation for hor and for themselves, said they would gladly 
pay for their lodging; as for victuals, they had a good store of potatoes, bread, and bacon with them, as 
well as tea and sugar. The farmer told them he had two clean barns, which they looked at and were 
highly pleased with. Having made every preparation, the four men, assisted by the farmer and his men, 
lifted the bed from the oar without disturbing the young woman, and placed her gently in a chosen 
spot in one of the barns. Chairs and tables were sent to them ; the farmer's wife and daughters 
did all they could to comfort her and her mother, and at their request all joined in saying a rosary, 
and in a prayer to St. Deelan, which they said the young woman thought of herself, and made 
them repeat, word for word, after her. The men were her three brothers and her father : they sat 
with us for a couple of hours in the house talking about her. We said, they must be very fond of 
her, for so many to leave home with her together. They said she was so holy that they thought 
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she was a saint, and considered they would not have luck if they didn't all join in doing what they 
could for her. Early in the morning her mother called the women up, and took them into the barn, 
where they said another rosary and u prayer to St. Declan. When they went away after breakfast, 
they promised the farmer they would call on their way back. I made it my business when I was passing 
there in ten days afterwards, to inquire if they had any account of her, and was delighted to hear that 
the party had all returned in the greatest glee : the horse almost galloped up to the door, the four men 
jumped off the car, and the young woman as lightly and nimbly as any of them, while the poor mother 
sat on the car crying with joy. The young woman went into the house to thank the farmer's wife 
and daughters, and kissed them all over and over again. She looked so handsome and healthy that they 
scarcely knew her : she made them all say a rosary and the prayer to St. Declan, and enjoined on 
them that they should tell every one of the benefit to be derived from going under the holy stone 
at Ardmore. "When she was going away, the men that were with her told the farmer and his 
family, that as there could be no doubt she was a real saint, they ought to ask her to bless them, 
which after some pressing, she consented to do : she and her party then took a friendly leave, and 
went on their journey to the county Kerry. I own," continued the cattle-dealer, "that I was 
greatly moved to devotion on hearing of the young woman's miraculous recovery ; but it was not 
long before I had reason to suspect that the whole affair was an imposition : for in a few days after- 
wards, as I was staying near Kilworth, another family came along, who said they were from the 
county Tipperary, and that they were going to Ardmore on account of a dream, but the ailing person 
this time was a delicate boy about 16 years old; he had the same appearance of devotion, and con- 
ducted himself exactly like what I had seen of the young woman. His father, mother, and brothers 
were with him, and I expected I should have found they were the same people that I had seen in 
Duhallow ; but they were not, nor were they dressed like people from Kerry; you would have known 
them to be from the county Tipperary. A few days after, I came across an old Bacach, near Macollop ; 
he was not dressed like a farmer, but in his rags, as I had often seen him at fairs, and he was begging his 
way to Ardmore in consequence of a dream, to get cured of a dreadful sore leg. In the course of 
the spring, I met several other gangs on the same errand from the west of the county Cork; and in 
the city itself I heard of as many more: as far as I could find out, they all returned home cured, and 
recommended all ailing people to go to Ardmore. As for the Bacach with the sore leg, I saw him 
near Conna coming home and showing his leg perfectly healed, yet that same fellow is here to-day 
with his leg seemingly as bad as ever. As I live in this neighbourhood, I had the curiosity to 
inquire about all these cures at the holy stone, but no one could tell me anything about them; and 
the people who live about the strand told me that no strangers had been there all the spring ; and 
could not have been at the holy stone without having been seen by some one or other. Prom all 
this, I am sure that the great crowd here to day is caused by the pretended cures, and that the people 
who got them up are not only numerous but have plenty of money amongst them, and that they are 
all of the Bacach brotherhood." 
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So ends the account of the cattle-dealer, whose view of the subject seems quite reasonable. 
That all the pilgrimages of that season were the result of a plan arranged in some unknown part 
of the country appears evident, and we cannot ascribe the framing of the plot to any other but the 
Bacach fraternity. To them also would I be disposed to attribute the origin of an entirely new 
pattern some twenty years ago. About that time died the Rev. John Power, of Ballyhaloe; and to 
the surprise of every one in the neighbourhood of Roscarbery, on the very first anniversary of his 
death, a vast crowd of people assembled at his grave, not only from the immediate neighbourhood 
but from distant parts of the country. This attracted the notice of two young clergymen, curates of 
the catholic parish. On visiting the spot, they found the whole ritual of rounds going on just as it 
would do at any old established pattern ; a certain number of Paters, Aves, and Credos being said at 
particular stations which appeared to be well known to the multitude. The young priests who observed 
this were not a little curious to discover who it was that had prescribed these forms; hut though they 
took particular pains, they were never able to acquire any information on the subject. The pattern 
thus originating at Boscirbery has gradually increased every year, and is now as celebrated as any 
of the great sites of pilgrimage in Ireland. 

Another mysterious transaction, of probably the same character, occurred about forty years ago, 
in the parish of Ballynoe, in the barony of Kilnataloon. An old woman lodging for a night 
adjacent to the village, said that she had dreamt of a holy well, which would cure her complaint. 
She knew the name of the well, but required a guide to find the spot. On reaching it, there was 
great difficulty in discovering the well, which had not been used for many years, although it still 
retained its name of Tubbereen Killa Greine: the place was a mere swamp on the side of a hill. 
From the glowing description the old dame gave of the efficacy of the well, she received every 
assistance in her efforts. She had learned in her dream that a stone trough and a small image would 
be found at the desired spot; and accordingly, great was the excitement of the beholders on discover- 
ing these two objects, which the old woman at once recognised as those she had seen in her dream. 
The fame of the well soon spread all round the country, as far as Cork on one side and Waterford 
on the other ; and in less than three weeks, such a number of tents were raised that the place had the 
appearance of a large encampment. It was resorted to by all kinds of people, some of whom, not a 
few, were of a less than ambiguous repute : many irregularities took place, and the parish priest 
exerted all his influence to denounce the so-called miracles. On one occasion he was addressed 
from the body of the congregation by a Btrange man, apparently of the farming class, who boldly told 
him that he had been an eye-witness of the miracles himself, and that he would rather believe what he 
saw than what the priest said who had not seen them. The fame of Tubbereen Killa Greine lasted 
for about three months, when several people were murdered in a faction-fight, which caused the civil 
authorities to throw the weight of their influence in aid of the priest: the encampment was broken 
up, and the reputation of Tubbereen Killa Greine sunk down to the obscurity of an ordinary well. 
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There can be but little doubt that this occurrence originated with our Irish "Fakeers, " and if so, we 
are led to believe that these mysterious people preserve among themselves traditions of all the old 
sites sacred to national paganism, and that here had been an ancient " fountain of the sun," with a 
small temple or cell, as the name Tohairin Cille Griine implies. We may suppose it to have been 
suppressed in some early Christian age, and the well stopped up according to a form which still 
prevails amongst our peasantry, but which form and the rites connected with it would, although 
highly interesting, disturb the thread of our essay. What gives a very pagan air to this story, is 
the fact that it was alleged that the image found near the trough could " speak; " from which we 
may surmise it to have been an oracle in pagan times of which a tradition had been handed down. 
The Fakeers of India abound in Benares, but Allahabad is so much more patronised by the 
fraternity that it has obtained the alias name of Fakeerabad. If any locality in Ireland were worthv 
of such a denomination, it would be BaUyvourney. Ardmore, Gougane Barra, Lough Dearg, Shruel, 
Croagh Patrick, and other places of pilgrimage, are the resorts of the Bacach tribe ; but Bally vourney 
would appear to have been their "Fakeerabad." There dwelt the professors. What the precise course 
of studies might have been, is easier to imagine than to ascertain : they might have comprised instruc- 
tions as to habits, rules of conduct, and secresy; but there was one qualification which the ordinary 
observer could not fail to perceive, and which appears to have been the leading performance of their 
lives, this was the cr6nawn or beggar's chaunt. As the traveller passed through the village of 
BaUyvourney, he heard from the interior of many houses various repetitions of this strange Oriental- 
sounding appeal. When the aspirant had acquired a proficiency in all the requisite qualifications, 
he received his diploma in the shape of a goodly black thorn stick, at the upper end of which were 
conspicuous a certain number of brass nails : to a thorough proficient, the highest number of nails 
was given, which was seven ; and the great virtue of these nails lay in the supposed fact that each 
nail indicated the efficacy of the prayers of the professor, which was increased in such ratio, that 
one prayer of the Bacach with a seven-nailed staff was as efficacious as sixty four prayers from one 
of the single nail. Their mode of ascertaining whether the pupil was entitled to a full diploma was 
quite practical and by no means equivocal. It istold of the once well known Cormaceen-a-Deirc (Little 
Cormac of the alms), that when his studies were nearly completed, he felt perfect confidence in his 
own powers, but his instructor, doubtful of his competency, determined on applying the usual test. 
Accordingly, the next coming "pattern "was fixed upon for the trial. Cormaceen was stationed at one 
end of the village, and the professor, "Bacach na Barrlin," (the Bacach of the sheet), so called from 
his dress, occupied the bridge, each being provided with a seven-nailed staff. In the evening, on com- 
paring their receipts, Cormaceen produced a considerable surplus, and thus proved himself qualified 
to depart on his vocation. There might have been in other parts of the country, similar colleges, 
but in the south of Ireland, BaUyvourney was the only one of any celebrity ; so much so, that in 
describing one of the fraternity, he was always stated to be "Bacach o BaUyvourney," or "Cleire 
v(ir.. ix. 2 If 
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Gobnaiti," (Gobnat's clergy). St. Gobnate was the patron saint of the place, her name like that of 
St. Bridget having probably had its prototype in that of some ancient Irish goddess. 

Ballyvourney retains many vestiges of paganism still. Venerated ruins of structures, the original 
object of which is only dimly surmised; two holy wells; .several rock basons; a cairn with an Ogham- 
inscribed pillar stone, around which " stations " are performed with the usual rag rite ; a wall of 
large cyclopean masonry ; and, to complete the Hindoo affinities, a path- way called the Bohar na bo 
finne, " the road of the white cow." 

As to the costume of the Bacach, it would appear to have been, to some extent, optional. "We 
have seen that one, a professor, chose to array himself in the ample folds of a white sheet; but on 
his peregrinations he must also have been provided with a certain number of bags for receiving the 
various contributions of the peasantry. "We find that in the days of Robin Hood, similar appendages 
were borne by the beggars of that time. 

Robin Hood (assuming the disguise of a Sturdy Beggar of his time.) 

Then Robin got on beggar's clothes, 

And turning round about, 

Methinks, says he, I seem to be 

A beggar brave and stout. 

For now I have a bag for my bread, 

And another for my corn ; 

I've one for salt, and one for malt, 

And one for my bugle-horn. 

And again, 

Give me a bag for bread and a bag for cheese, 
And a bottle for my boose; 
A bag for pence ere I go hence, 
That I may nothing lose. 

Robin Hood's Garland, Sec. 19 and 21. 

"We may now dismiss the Baeach, as he has almost disappeared from the social stage. One 
word as to his name ; though not euphonious, it might perhaps claim an exalted origin, even equal 
to that of the deity Bacchus, who, according to Reeves's Cyclopedia, was so called from the Phenician 
word baJcah, to weep — the name being synonymous with mourning. His mother, Semele, having 
been struck with lightning at the moment of his birth, he was thereupon so denominated from the 
grief of the family. In O'Brien's Irish Dictionary, the word beice is given, signifying "clamorous 
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weeping," and as being cognate with the Phenician or Hebrew word above mentioned. In corrobora- 
tion of this etymology, it will be remembered that the pre-eminent qualification of an Irish Bacaeh 
consisted in a lamenting musical appeal already so frequently alluded to under the name of cr6nawn. 
To those, however, who may not be disposed to seek so far for an etymon, we may propose the 
modern Irish word hacach, denoting "a lame person"; many of the fraternity in question having 
no doubt assumed lameness for the purpose of exiting pity. 

William Hackett. Cork. 



ON THE USE OF CERTAIN ANTIQUE BRONZE ARTICLES, 
SUPPOSED BY SOME TO BE MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 



There is a class of antiquities found occasionally in Ireland which are deserving of some notice for 
various reasons, and particularly as their nature has been altogether misunderstood until lately, and 
as considerable doubt still exists as to the manner in which they were used. I allude to certain 
bronze articles, whose form may be described in general terms as that of a long, slender bar, bent 
into several abrupt curves, and terminated by a large, flat disk : on some specimens a helix or spiral 
of bronze wire is found in one of the curve?. 

We find a notice of several of these curious objects published in 1 843, in the Proceedings of the 
Royal Irish Academy, (vol. iii, pp. 135 — 6,) by the late Dr. Robert Ball, illustrated by engravings. 
He assumes that they were what are called "crotals," or at least a sort of semi-musioal instrument 
of the same nature as the Castanet, and used very much after the fashion of the "bones," now 
employed aa an accompaniment to the so-called "nigger melodies." The notion that these instru- 
ments were intended for producing a noise of some sort, may be traced to that source of so many 
antiquarian errors, General Yallancey. In the published Catalogue of Helios of Ancient Art 
shoton at the Dublin Exhibition in 1853, (p. 149,) we find the following description applied to the 
object represented in the annexed Plate I. fig. 1 : — " A bronze instrument, called by Valla'-cey a 
' crepitaculum.' This was found during the improvements of the River Shannon, at Athlone, in 
the summer of 1 849 :" — a locality, by the way, very unlikely to have furnished a musical instrument. 
Dr. Ball, however, in the article, above referred, to adhered to this notion, and in confirmation of it 
adduced the testimony of a gentleman recently returned from Persia, that instruments olosely resemb- 
ling this were used in that country, like castanets, for marking the time in music. It is now nearly 
twenty years since this statement was published, and although I have had opportunities of making 
inquiry from many Eastern travellers, I have never found one who had seen anything of the kind. 



